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As the teacher went into the house she saw two or
three of the little one's playmates corning out. Can
you wonder at the indifference of these children ? "

The indifference here emphasised must have been
noticed in certain individuals by every parish priest.
Especially does it seem common in the north of
England and in most industrial towns throughout
the country, where the undertaker advertises his
trade by a display of tea urns, and where such a news-
paper advertisement may be seen as that which
appeared for some years in a weekly local paper until
the food controller standardised the allurements of
food, and which ran, " Funeral parties a speciality.
A warm room, a hot meal, and comfort for the
bereaved.*' But there is another side to the question,
and when careful investigation was made of each
case in the above school where a child had seen a
person who was dead, it was discovered that several
emotional shocks of considerable intensity had been
received. One little girl described how her mother
had carried her upstairs to see her uncle who had
died and that she was told to touch him.1 She was
asked if she touched his forehead and she said, " No,
his body n ; and she added that she did not like it
and felt frightened. In ten cases children confessed
that they were frightened by what they saw and a
look of transient or of deeper fear appeared on their
faces. In one or two cases, it was interesting to

1 The reasons most commonly given for the popular custom
of touching the corpse appear to be (i) " You will not dream
about him," and (2) " You will not forget him." These are
respectively explained as meaning that you will not dream about
the person's appearance in death, and that you will not forget
all about the individual just because he or she is dead.